to            THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD

made from the central portion of a charred beam found in
an ancient Roman villa near Pompeii, overwhelmed by
* the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which almost destroyed
the city, A.D. 79. Allowing for the age of the tree when
felled this beam, when found in 1835, would have been
about 2,000 years old.

Amongst the pioneer investigators into the subject of
preservative agents for wood was Johann Glauber, of
Carlsbad, Germany, a celebrated chemist in his day.
Glauber's experiments were made about 1657, an<^ ^s
process consists in first carbonizing the wood under the
action of fire, then coating the surface with tar, and sub-
sequently immersing the wood so treated in pyroligneous
acid, or crude acetic acid, which is obtained by the dry
distillation of wood.

In the year 1740, a Frenchman named Fagol is stated
to have carried out experiments with solutions of alum,
sulphate of iron, and various other substances, the wood
being immersed in the solutions for several days. Haller,
in 1756, proposed the use of vegetable oil as a preserva-
tive agent. Jackson, in 1767, suggested a solution of sea
salt, with the addition of sulphate of iron and magnesia,
alum, lime, and potash were added. Pallas, in 1779,
experimented with a process, intended to mineralize the
wood, which consisted in first immersing it in a solution
of sulphate of iron or copperas (green vitriol) and after-
wards in a bath of milk of lime. About the year 1784,
Hales proposed steeping the wood to be preserved in a
solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) and after-
wards coating with oil of tar. Fordyce substituted for
the above sulphate of iron, and Congreve suggested the
use of creosote as a preservative application. In 1796,
Hales suggested that treenaik for use in ships should be
croosoted.
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